ONE FOOT IN THE GRAVE

for me, I need to make contacts! I introduced myself: 'Baron
Schoudler'. They didn't seem in the least surprised; they were a nice
little couple. A good luncheon. I am, I believe, an agreeable guest.
And suddenly the woman upset her glass. I didn't think there was
anything odd about that; it might easily have happened to me. But
the husband suddenly turned nasty, shook his finger at her and said:
'You've upset your glass again. You know what's going to happen.'
' Yes, yes., I deserve it/ the woman replied weeping. They rose to their
feet; he put her under his arm, pulled up her skirts and spanked her.
And then they came back to the table and sat down again as if nothing
had happened. That was it, my dear fellow; that was why they had
invited me! A man who needed to spank his wife in front of a stranger.
You must admit that the world is full of lunatics."

He put out his hand towards the newspaper.

"No," he said, "I'll have plenty of time when you've gone. But
Lartois had the feeling that Schoudler's thoughts were now completely
concentrated on the mysteries contained in those little abridged lines
hi which he sought the face of hope. And to the doctor this obsession
seemed more painful than all the rest.

He put down his cup of pallid, bitter coffee.

"You must come and see me one day and I'll give you a thorough
overhaul," he said, rising to his feet. "You'll see, I've got splendid ap-
paratus; I'll take your blood-pressure and X-ray you."

"My leg hurts at times," Schoudler admitted timidly.

"We'll have a look. We'll see what can be done. I'm sure you've got
a young man's heart," Lartois replied.

At the door his eye was again shocked by the torn rosette the Baron
was wearing.

He quickly took off his own and put it in his friend's hand, saying:
"I've got several of them in Paris. Whereas here I don't suppose the
shops... When you reach our grade, they're rather difficult to find.*'
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Professor Lartois had nearly all the faults which cling like lichen to a
man who has been endowed with too many gifts at his birth, too mucli
success in his youth and too many honours in his middle age. He had
nevertheless the religion of friendship. The day after his visit to Vile-
d'Avray he went to see Simon Lachaume, who was now under-
secretary of State for Fine Arts in the Stenn Government, the 01%
combination which had had any stability for a long time. Moreover,
having arranged, after the Schoudler crash, that his party should buy
the Echo du Matin, Simon was a part-owner of the great daily and feeW
a controlling position in it.

uMy dear Lachaume/' declared Lartois in his rather whistling voi^
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